














“ He met his sister Lucy”—p. 36. 
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T was about a week after Dr. Ward’s summons to | tional labour upon his assistant. 
Chadburn Court. Though Sir Richard was pro- | was daily widening the circle of his popularity, and 
tor sometimes jestingly told 


The young man 


gressing favourably, the physician was still in close | the good-humoured doe 
| him that he was in danger of becoming jealous of 
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attendance upon his patient, thus devolving addi- 
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the facility with which he won the hearts of dyspeptic 
old gentlemen and nervous mothers. 

It had been a very fatiguing day for the young 
assistant, and he had come in very tired and much 
in need of the refreshing cup of tea which he re- 
ceived from Sylvia. It was past the usual hour for 
that meal—it had been delayed in anticipation of 
the return of the doctor, but as he had gone to 
Chadburn Court, his absence did not occasion much 
surprise. Sylvia sat in her place before the tray, 
discharging the honours with her usual grace, and 
looking, as she always did, bewitchingly piquante and 
attractive. Gerald had noticed, on taking his seat, 
that her eyes were very bright, and her cheeks had 
a high colour, She seemed excited, talked fast and 
fluently on a variety of subjects, scarcely giving her 
listeners time to pass an opinion, before gee rambled 
off to new topics. 

The young man was puzzled; it was not the first 
time lately that he had remarked something strange 
in Sylvia’s manner. Unconsciously he gave her a 
somewhat critical glance, which she chanced to ob- 
serve, the effect of which was to send the crimson | 
colour into her face and neck. She tried to hide her 
confusion by turning to her mother. 

“Would you like a little more sugar, mamma ?” 

Mrs. Ward gently intimated that the tea was 
swectened to her taste, and Sylvia, with an effort, 
continued her lively talk, presently interrupting her- 
self to say, “Mr. Darley, may I trouble you to pass 
that plate to mamma?  By-the-bye, I hear your 
favourite old city is to be quite gay next week; a 
grand féte at—some gardens, I forget their name; 





and I hear there is to be a flower-show, and a variety | 


of attractions. 
will be there ?” 


I suppose your cousin, Miss Grant, 





Though it was known that no relationship existed 
between Gerald Darley and his uncle’s protégée, she 
was always called his cousin. Before he could reply 
to Sylvia, the door opened, and Dr. Ward bustled in, 
looking hot and tired. 
the easy chair which had been placed for him, and 
sank into it with a sigh of relief, saying, as he 
glanced over the table, “It was a pity to wait tea 


i} e os 
formed a strong interest, and among those the sick 


baronet held a prominent place. 

“He was a shade worse to-day,” returned the 
doctor, slowly stirring the tea which Sylvia had just 
handed to him; “but that does not surprise me 
under present circumstances ; the trouble which laid 
him on his sick-bed will help to keep him there,” 

“Do you think he is fretting about his son?” 
asked Mrs. Ward. 

“T am sure of it,’’ was the decisive answer. “The 
dishonour of having his son arrested for debt leaves 
behind a sting that only time will be able to disarm; 
besides, I always knew that Harold was his favourite.” 

Here there was a disturbing chink among the 
china, caused by some unsteady movement of Sylvia’s 
hand among the cups and saucers. But the doctor 
went on sipping his tea. He attached no meaning 
to the sound. It did not seem to occur to him that 
it was not altogether the result of accident. Even 
Gerald Darley was too deeply interested in what Dr. 
Ward was saying to notice Sylvia’s quick start, nor 
the eagerly expectant look in her eyes as she waited 
for what was to follow. 

Mrs. Ward pursued the conversation, repeating, 
“Harold his favourite; it seems more likely to be 
the elder brother, Cyril, who, from what I hear, has 
never given his parents any cause for anxiety.” 

“True, my dear; you have been well informed. 
Cyril Chadburn is set down as almost a model son ; 
but for all that, the faulty, good-for-nothing Harold 
lies nearest his father’s heart.” 

“T understood you to say that his affairs had been 
arranged, doctor ; is it so?” 

“Yes, so far as relates to the discharge of the 
young man’s liabilities.” 

“Is he at home ?” 

“Yes; but her ladyship and his brother will not 
allow him to see his father. They insist upon the 
prohibition, though the old man has craved to see 


' him from the time that he recovered consciousness,” 


He made his way round to! 


for me, Sylvia; I am generally uncertain when I 


go to Chadburn Court. 
make, both going and coming back; and, to make 
matters worse, the horse slipped and hurt himself ; 
everything conspired to detain me, though I was 
anxious to get back on your account, Mr. Darley,” 
turning to his assistant, “for I know you have a 
great deal on your hands just now.” 

Gerald looked pleased. He was grateful for the 
consideration towards himself implied in the doctor’s 
words. 

“My dear, how did you find Sir Richard?” put 
in Mrs. Ward’s quiet voice, for the first time taking 
part in the conversation. She liked hearing about 
her husband’s patients, in many of whom she had 


To-day I had several calls to | 


“ They are very hard, those two,” exclaimed Sylvia, 
with an abruptness that somewhat startled her father. 
She repeated, “ They are very hard, and I am sure 
they can have little love for Harold.” 

She spoke as if swayed by some wild impulse that 
urged her on, in spite of caution and self-restraint. 
There was fire in her large eyes, and her voice had 
in it a passion of concentrated feeling that made her 
excitement almost contagious. What hidden chord 
had the doctor struck to rouse her thus, and make 
the warm impetuous nature flash out as it only did 
when something stirred the deeper currents of her 
being ? 

Gerald looked attentively at the young lady. It 


i was not the first time that evening he had found 





himself studying Sylvia. But the father saw nothing 
to excite surprise or suspicion in the demonstration, 
so he only smiled, and said, “As usual, my little 
Syl judges more from impulse than reason. Harold 
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has been the cause of his father’s present illness, my 
dear, and deserves to be punished; still, I must admit 
that I think they are wrong to carry matters so far ; 
for they want the baronet to banish his son—at 
least, I understood him to mean they considered it 
only what he deserved.” 

While her father spoke, all the fire died out of 
Sylvia’s eyes, and the bright colour in her cheeks 
gradually faded. At that moment, fortunately for 


her, they were interrupted by a knock at the room- | 


door. It was the doctor’s elderly man-servant, 
Thomas, who came to say that the doctor was 
wanted immediately. A gentleman had met with 
an accident, and was then lying at the “Eagle 
Hotel,” from which a messenger had been sent. 

“Ts he waiting, Thomas ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Gerald Darley rose from the table, saying, “ You 
need rest, doctor. If you like I will attend the case 
for you. If it is a bad one, and your presence is 
required, I will send round.” 

The old doctor gratefully acquiesced. He was 
glad of the respite. A few minutes later the young 
assistant was on his way to attend the new case, 
little guessing that he was being drifted into associa- 
tion with one whose influence would one day re-act 
upon his own private life. 

The stranger lying at the “Eagle Hotel” was 
Bernard Ayrton, the man whom Lewis Darley had 
met by appointment a few days previously. 

The introduction to his nephew would have been 


the last thing that the old man would have desired, | 


if he could have had a wish in the matter. For 
what end was fortune bringing them together ? 





CHAPTER VIII. 
CYRIL’S ADVICE. 


Sir Ricwarp CHADBURN had again overcome the | 


unfavourable symptoms which had given Dr. Ward 
some anxiety on his last visit. He was not yet able 
to leave his room, but he was now permitted to ex- 
change his bed for a couch, which at his desire was 


wheeled to the window. There he lay, propped with | 
cushions, in a position that enabled him to catch the | 


welcome sight of the blue sky, and see the well- 


timbered park and the graceful deer seeking shelter | 


from the sun under some of the magnificent oaks, 
There he passed many hours of the long bright 
days, often wearily counting them, and keeping his 


own register of time by watching the changes in the | 


sun-flecked shadows that played upon the carpet 
here and there, and crept about him, as if to make 
up for the absence of loving looks. He made no 


outward complaint, but he sometimes sighed fret- | 


fully, and looked wistfully towards the door, as 
though watching fer some one. He was craving to 
see his younger son, but as yet that desire had not 
been gratified. Both Lady Chadburn and Cyril re- 


! 


sisted the often-expressed wish, using as far as they 
could the authority of Dr. Ward, and continuing to 
| make the most of the medical order for the patient 

to be kept perfectly quiet. The mother would have 

yielded, but her son remained firm, though the doctor 
| himself had privately intimated that the prohibition 
need not exclude Harold, if he would promise to 
avoid exciting his father. 

“Tt is the best, mother,’ Cyril had said in his 
decisive manner. “The doctor does not know all 
_the circumstances as we do. Nothing can change 
my opinion, that seeing Harold will be sure to ex- 
cite him; we must wait until his nerves are stronger. 
, Even Lucy is better kept out of the room; she talks 
, too much,” 

Cyril’s will overruled, as it usually did, at Chad- 
| burn Court, and Harold was studiously excluded from 
his father’s room. 
| The elder brother was untiring in his attention to 
the baronet. On that score the young man’s conduct 
| was irreproachable; but with a perversity which was 
perhaps the effect of illness the invalid seemed in- 
sensible to his son’s devotion, and went on pining 
for an interview with Harold. 

It was the afternoon of the day following Dr. 
Ward’s last visit. Sir Richard lay on his couch by 
' the window, and Cyril sat beside him, his finely-cut 
| profile somewhat sharply defined as he bent forward 

to listen to his father. 
| « Cyril.” 
| 
| 


“Yes, father.’’ 
“T have been thinking over what you said this 
‘morning. I cannot consent not to see Harold. I 
| want to hear what he has to say for himself.” 

“ You forget, father, that the doctor said you must 
| be kept quiet. Any excitement at the present time 
| might prove serious.” 
| Seeing a frown gathering on the invalid’s face, he 
added, with the subtle craft that seemed inherent in 
him, unscrupulously making use of Dr. Ward’s in- 
' junction on his first visit—“We love you too well, 
dear father, to risk your life by disobeying the doc- 
tor’s orders. Come, be persuaded, and let me see 
Harold for you; I will explain everything.” 

Sir Richard irritably interrupted his son. “No, 
no, Cyril; I must see him ; but I promise you I will 
be very quiet—merely hear what he has to say, and 
| then tell him what I have decided upon.” 

Cyril listened patiently, with a faint smile playing 
about the hard inflexible mouth—a smile that was 
calculated to mislead and mask the under-current 
that was ever at work, sometimes for good, but 
oftener for evil. He did not dislike his brother, but 
he grudged him the few thousands which he knew 
Sir Richard had put down in his will for Harold. 
“It is only throwing it away,” he argued to himself, 
with an attempt to justify his own intentions. 
| “Now, if it was mine, I could buy East End,” 
alluding to a portion of the Chadburn estate that 
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was expected to be in the market on the death of 
the present owner, an old farmer, who had formerly 
been a tenant of the Chadburns. Cyril never saw 
his brother without thinking of that money; and 
since Harold had got into disgrace with his father, 
the elder brother had done his best to persuade the 
old man to punish Harold, by leaving him dependent 
upon Cyril. 

In their talk that morning Cyril partly succeeded in 
persuading his father to promise to make the wished- 
for alteration. He had said, “If you leave it to Harold, 
father, he will spend it all in a year or two, and be 
none the better, but far the worse. If I could en- 
courage the slightest hope of his putting it to a good 
purpose, or even investing it in some lucrative busi- 
ness, I would not trouble you on the subject; but I 
have studied Harold’s character, and feel sure the 
rainy day will come, even if you made his share 
twenty thousand instead of ten.” 

“What would you have me do, Cyril?” 


The baronet’s question sent a slight flush to the | 


young man’s colourless face. This was the point he 
had been working to gain; but it was characteristic 


of him to seize it with caution, and not commit him- | 


self by any undue eagerness. He replied, with well- 
affected hesitation, “ Well, I scarcely like advising 
you as to what I think best. My motives might be 
misjudged ; in fact, I am sure they would be—not by 
you, father, but by others.” 

‘*Never mind what others may think, Cyril. If 
you are conscientiously studying your brother’s good, 
that will outweigh slander. Let me know what your 
idea is. I can reject it if I think proper.” 

“Certainly, father; so you can. Still, it is an 
onerous duty that I have undertaken to discharge ; 
but I suppose it must be done. In the first place, 
father, I must tell you that I have paid Harold’s 
debts at different times in the hope that each would 
be the last he would contract without your know- 
ledge, and take the advice I gave him; but I am 
sorry to have to say there was no improvement, and 
I found that I had been doing more harm than good. 
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It was under these circumstances that I felt it my | 
duty to speak to you; and I have come to the con- | 
clusion that the fact of finding himself excluded from | 
"movement of her small gloved hand, and the grace- 


your will would have a beneficial effect upon Harold. 
If I should be right, and he reformed during the time 
of probation, you could easily add a codicil, leaving 
him whatever you thought proper.” 

“Then you advise me to alter my will at once?” 


“Yes; but I only wish it to be temporary—say — 


for twelve or eighteen months, according to the time 
of probation fixed upon.” 

“And suppose I should die during that time, 
Cyril, and without having reinstated Harold?” 

“Tn such case, dear father, it would be my duty to 
look to Harold, and see that he received his portion.” 

As he finished, Cyril covertly watched the effect of 
his words, 


| 
| 
| 











Sir Richard looked thoughtfully at his son, as if 
weighing what he had said, repeating slowly, “ Yes, 
of course; in that case you would look to Harold. [ 
might know that you would not wrong him.” 

The baronet’s steady gaze looked direct into Cyril’s 
eyes. It was met and returned without embarrass. 
ment. That cold, calm face retained all its smooth. 
ness; there was no disturbing ruffle on the fair surface, 
Cyril was equal to his position, and, as usual, perfect 
master of himself. 

“ Well, Cyril, I think I shall accept your advice, 
As you say, it may do him good.” 

“And you agree to my proposal, father ?” 

“Yes; but first you must let me see Harold.” 

For a moment Cyril’s handsome brows were bent 
in reflection. He was calculating the probable re- 
sults of the interview with Harold, and the influence 
which it might exert upon his father. He saw there 
was no longer a possibility of avoiding it, as the 
baronet remained resolute on that point. So he 
gave his reluctant consent with the best grace he 
could, 

“Very well, father; take some rest, and when 
Harold comes in I will bring him up here.” 

Sir Richard was apparently satisfied, and yielding 
to the weariness which had been creeping over him, 
gradually sank into a quiet sleep, while Cyril moved 
softly away to think over what he had done that day, 
and speculate upon his future purchase of the coveted 
property of East End. 

CHAPTER IX. 
“A LITTLE REBELLIOUS,” 

On leaving his father, after the interview in which 
he had attempted to dispose of Harold's future 
interest, Cyril made his way to the library. In the 
corridor leading to Sir Richard’s room he met his 
sister Lucy, dressed for a ride. The brother scanned 
her critically. She had chosen one of the most 
becoming of equestrian costumes, and one that suited 
her style of beauty. Nothing could have looked 
lovelier than that fair face, with its shy fawn-like 
expression and tender peach-like bloom. Even 
Cyril’s fastidious taste was satisfied with Lucy’s 
appearance. His quick glance lost nothing—the 
ful ease with which she managed to hold up the skirt 
of her long habit. His thoughts took the form of 
a mental comment: “Lucy will do; she is pretty 
enough to do credit to the family. It must be my 
care that she marries as becomes a daughter of the 
Chadburns. There will be no difficulty in dealing 
with a nature soft and pliant as wax.” 

Lucy was going towards the sick-room. On seeing 
Cyril she stopped, a shade of disappointment cross- 
ing her face. He saw it, and was not slow to divine 
its cause. She was seeking an interview with her 
father, and feared he would prevent it, as he had 
already done on several occasions. 
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“Have you been for your ride, Lucy?” 


“No, Iam going. Robert is waiting with my | his gentle sister. 


horse, while I run in and see papa, for I know he is 
always glad to have me with him, and I want to 
know if he would like me to sit with him on my 
return; besides, I have not been near him for two 
days, and I am afraid he will think I am neglecting 
him, now, when he needs all the attention I can 
give.” 

This was spoken with a scarcely-perceptible quiver 
of her sensitive mouth, and an averting of her face, 
that he might not see the mist of tears which had 
already crept over her blue eyes. It seemed quite 
natural to repress all such demonstrations before 
Cyril, whose presence generally acted as a check upon 
her feelings. 

He replied with all his habitual sternness: “Needs 
all the attention that you can give. I do not under- 
stand you, Lucy. Your father has all the attention 
and care that it is possible for him to have. If you 
are 80 anxious to be of service, make your visits few 
and far between, until he is better able to bear 
them. At present, as you well know, everything de- 
pends upon his being kept perfectly quiet and free 
from all mental excitement.” 

The girl’s face flushed painfully, and her answer 
was given with some spirit. With all her gentleness, 
Lucy could be roused. 

“You prevented me seeing him yesterday, Cyril, 
and I know papa expected me, for I had promised 
to sit with him. The next time Dr. Ward comes I 
shall ask him if he does not think papa would be 
better if he had some one to read to him, for he must 
be very lonely.” 

Cyril replied shortly, “Thank you, Miss Lucy, it 
seems you understand the matter better than I do. 
For to-day, however, you will oblige me by deferring 
your visit, as arrangements made for your father’s 
benefit cannot be changed for your pleasure.” 

“You have mistaken my words, Cyril. I don’t 
wish existing arrangements to be altered; but now 
that papa is getting better, I thought it seemed 
unkind to leave him entirely to the nurse, and that 
it was only right that I should try and amuse him ; 
besides, papa asked me to come in.” 

“He has not been so well the last two days; and 
until he is better able to bear the fatigue of listening 
to you, I must sacrifice your philanthropic intentions 
to his interest.” 

Her lip trembled a little as she asked, with a 
wistful glance towards the door of her father’s room, 
“T should like to ask papa how he is before I go 
out. I promise not to stop more than a minute or 
two.” 

“ Wait till to-morrow; I left him very tired.” 

She stifled a little sigh of regret as she said, 
“Then I may come in the morning, Cyril ?” 

“Yes, but you must be careful not to talk too 
much, or stay too long.” 


| over others were inherent in his nature. 





This was the tone which Cyrii usually took with 
Love of power and a desire torule 
These pas- 
sions, fed by his mother’s injudicious indulgence, 
and stimulated by his own strong will, had con- 
firmed the natural bias of his character. He had 
grown up a sort of autocrat in the house, and Lucy 
from her childhood had acquired the habit of defer- 
ring to him. She was turning away, but he recalled 
her. 

“Stay a moment. 
taking a ride?” 

“ Yes, I have not had one for several days.” 

“What direction will you take?” 

“T intend going towards East End and round by 
the farm.” 

“ Do you know how Harold has disposed of himself? 
He is generally communicative to you.” 

“No, Cyril; I believe he went out into the park 
after dinner.” 

“And you cannot tell where he is most likely to 
be found ?” 

“T cannot.” 

“Tf you should chance to meet him during your 
ride, Lucy, tell him he must return immediately, 
as I wish to see him. He will find me in the 
library.” 

Lucy promised to deliver his message, in the event 
of meeting Harold. Then the brother and sister 
separated. Cyril was standing near one of the 
library windows, when the sound of horses’ feet 
attracted his attention in time to give him a glimpse 
of the fair equestrian as she cantered down the broad 
walk, followed by the staid elderly groom, who had 
mounted his young lady on her first pony. On they 
went, under the arching trees, the beautiful chestnut 
horse stepping daintily over the ground, as though 
proud of the burden he carried; the soft, summer 
wind lightly lifting the flowing curls, and the 
quivering sunlight catching here and there the folds 
of the dark habit which it was enriching with golden 
gleams. ; 

Cyril watched until horse and rider passed out ef 
sight. But it was not his sister Lucy that filled his 
thoughts. While he stood there imagination had 
taken him to the old house, under the cathedral 
shadow, and carried off Bessie Grant, thereby rob- 
bing it of its single ray of brightness. For him, 
there was another face smiling under that little 
plumed hat, and the slender, girlish figure which the 
horse carried so proudly was replaced by a form of 
more commanding dignity and grace. From that 
time, certain half-formed thoughts and fancies took 
definite shape and became fixed in his mind, with 
the conviction that the miser’s heiress would make 
a most becoming lady of Chadburn Court. That 
she would accept the honour whenever it should be 
offered he did not doubt for an instant. 

A few minutes later Cyril was writing to the 


I presume you still purpose 
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family lawyer, informing him that he was wanted | 


cently rubbing together the palms of his hands, 


immediately by Sir Richard, as he intended making» congratulated himself on the success of his first step 


some alterations in his will. When he had finished 
the letter, he lay back in the chair, and compla- 


towards the realisation of his ambitious dream, 
(To be continued.) 








THE LORD OUR PORTION. 


BY THE REY. GEORGE A. CHADWICK, M.A., INCUMBENT OF ST. JAMES’S, BELFAST. 


“The Lord is my portion, saith my soul.”—Lam. iii, 24, 







& } tinction of our holy faith. 






and almost involve the incarnation of 
God as their logical result. 
But long before we penetrate so far, they will | 


'a HESE words contain the grandest dis- | we say merely that he is saved. 
Probe them ; he is saved, but that he has a Saviour, a living 
to the heart, and I hope to show that | heart, in which love to him is burning with a glow 
a Vag they enfold the germ of Christianity, | that is calm, intense, unquenchable. 





Not only that 


His food is 
Christ’s own body and Christ’s own blood, received 
into his heart by faith. The Lord is his portion. 
Blessed be the Lord our God, who hath given us 


prove to be impressive and inspiriting to every | | not merely a path to walk in, but shining and 


believing heart. 


And at the very outset they , sacred footsteps to illuminate the way ; not merely 


proclaim a truth which thousands have forgotten | a law to keep, but such tender and loving influences 


—that religion is not mere theology, and a su- 
preme theologian may be an irreligious man. 
outward life, one may be moral and blameless, 
and yet be irreligious. One may be imagined— 
though no such man can ever exist in fact 
—conscientious, scrupulous, generous, observant 
of all duty to his neighbour and himself, yet 
irreligious. The word “religion” means the re- 
establishment of a broken band, and that band 
was between us and God, making him our glorious 
portion. To possess God, to have God imparting 
himself to us, that is its essence. No matter what 
laws of morality we obey ; no matter how carefully 
we meet the utmost claims of our brother without 
and our conscience within; no matter how proudly 
we stand in the van of orthodoxy; how keen we 
are to detect the faintest aroma of heresy in the 
wind, and learned to produce the exact test which 
is the antidote, and dispels the baleful vapour— 
all is good; but all profiteth nothing, unless we 
have laid hold of God’s own hand, received him 
for our friend, learned to value him for our 
portion. 

The verse is not content to say, “The Lord is my 
Defender, my Guide, my Comforter’”’—which might 
be only a poetic way of saying that he sends by 
men or angels protection, guidance, and comfort— 
but it says, “The Lord is my portion,” which im- 
plies of necessity that he imparts to us himself. The 
lesser blessings follow, and they can no more stay 
behind than the calm could fail to spread over the 
Galilean waters when Christ was received into the 
ship. But they are not the Christian’s real heritage. 
His treasure is a person, not a dead thing—a 
Friend, Brother, Benefactor, Father; nos a gain, 
however precious, nor an attainment, however 
admirable. Therefore we miserably fail to express 


the blessedness of him whose sin is covered, when 


Tn | 








as make it a delight, putting it into our minds and 
writing it upon our hearts. 

2. The verse implies that we need not wait for 
happiness until we reach heaven, it is our privilege 
to be happy now—the Lord is our portion. Ob- 
serve, it is not said that unless you are happy you 
are not a Christian at all; but it is certain that 
you are not living in the full enjoyment of your 


Christian calling, for what is its language? “ Re- 
joice evermore—rejoice in the Lord always.” And 


what is the offered help to you in doing so? It is 
embodied in Christ’s earthly promise, “ My Father 
will love him, and we will come unto him;” and 
in his other promise, uttered from the skies and 
from his glory to his Church on earth, “I will 
come into him and sup with him, and he with me.” 
Wonderful promise, which we do not enjoy, simply 
because we neglect our great Companion, because 
we do not cultivate his friendship as we are meant 
to do, by studying his words, and by holding con- 
verse with him in prayer. For want of these we 
are cold and distant and timid in our intercourse 
with God; not straitened in him, but in ourselves, 
—darkened as the earth is by its own mists and 
clouds, although the light of heaven is blazing 
overhead, and pouring in through every chink and 
crevice in the earth-begotten obstacles. He makes 
more advances to us than we ever make to him. 
Of the best he might justly complain, “ How often 
would I have gathered thee closer and safer under 
my wings, and thou wouldest not!” He stands and 
knocks, and protests that what is closed is not his 
heart but the gate of ours. Oh, if we only let him in, 
and let him be the governor of the feast! In the 
realm which each one of us rules—his own breast— 
there is hunger and blindness, and paralysis, and 
the rage of fiends, and the sepulchre of many 4 
buried capability of good. When Christ enters he 
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his prey. “In his presence there is fulness of joy, 


them unto us by his Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth 
all things, yea, the deep things of God.” 

3. This personal aspect of religion makes it a 
joy not only from the first, but amid all changes, 
Paul, who bade others “rejoice in the Lord alway,” 
describes himself as “ sorrowful, yet always rejoic- 
ing,” And it is one beautiful proof of what we were 
made to be, that nothing earthly can thus plant 
itself above change or shock in our affections: 
only the love which God has made to represent 
his own can defy adversity to change it. Sup- 
pose, when the great and valiant army which 
has just turned the tide of history marched into 
its rejoicing capital in state, that among the num- 
ber was even one man overwrought in body and 
mind, sick and faint and jaded ; could the cheers 
of excited thousands renew his flagging spirit? 
But the quiet grasp of a friend’s hand and the 
light in a sympathising eye would banish his 
fatigue, and loosen his tongue, and recruit his 
exhausted system. 

Lay a sick man on a bed of pain, and spread 
within his view the choicest works of art, the 
fairest expanse of Nature, and ask whether he 
would give up, for all these, one touch of a tender 
and loving hand upon his heated brow. 

Send one home in the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment, failure, treachery, to halls of marble, and 
gilded ceilings, and couches of down, and mark 
whether these will cheer him, or a single voice 
which thrills with affection, and trembles with 
sympathy and indignation. No; hearts are what 
we want in trial, and God offers, as our supreme 
endowment, not the heaven or immortality that is 
to come, but himself, our portion even now. In 
an ancient poem, when a deserted and infuriated 
wife is urged to abandon her threat of vengeance, 
she is told that no resource remains to her, and 
she answers, “ I myself remain.” * And truly she 
herself was all but omnipotent for evil; but woe 
to him who relies on his own powers for good. 
Well is it with him only, who, when resolutions 
snap, and efforts relax, and the eyil treasure of 
his heart has brought forth evil things, and Satan 
seems to ask with a sneer what resource remains 
to him, looks up, and sees the banner of the cross 
in heaven, and answers, “God remains; Christ 
remains to me.” ‘To him there shall be an 
answering voice which says, “Fear not, I am thy 

* “Medea superest.” 








comes, as in his days of flesh, to feed and to re- | strength, and thy shield, and thine exceeding great 
store, to rob the grave of its victim and the devil of | reward.” 


4. This doctrine implies that our blessing shall 


and at his right hand pleasures for evermore.” His | not only be eternal, but eternally increasing. True 
Spirit is the earnest of our inheritance, the larger | that God is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
part of heaven, as it is written: “Eye hath not| ever; but we who receive him shall continually 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the expand and advance, “growing in grace, and in 
heart of man, the things which God hath prepared | the knowledge of our Lord;” and with every 
for them that love him. But God hath revealed | access of insight into his glory, we shall unseal 


a new fountain of delight and wonder and love. 
The stars are the same now as when the first 
Chaldean bowed in worship and awe before their 
eternal flame, but they are not the same to us. 
We know them to be worlds; we have measured 
their distance, weighed their density, catalogued 
their ingredients, as a chemist might analyse a 
piece of bread, and everything we know of them 
increases our delight as often as we look upward 
after the sun goes down. And as long as the 
Infinite retains one secret unexplored by the 
finite; as long as our minds— set free from the 
pollutions of this sinful world, purged from the 
defilements that now trammel us, purified ten 
times by gazing upon the infinite purity of Ged— 
can bathe in the unfathomable ocean of God’s 
wisdom, power, and love, until we find out the 
Almighty to perfection; until then we shall have 
new springs of knowledge, new sources of adora- 
tion, new fountains of delight for ever. 

5. Again, this doctrine justifies against the 
Socinian our faith in the incarnation of God. We 
grant that there is something startling in the 
thought—God has laid his glory down, has dwelt 
among us as in a tent, has borne our nature and 
our sorrows. But is there nothing startling also 
in this thought—God gives himself to man, con- 
descends to his lowliness, stoops to “ wipe all tears 
from off all faces?” Doubt that, and you make 
the world a desert, and man what our philosophers 
are labouring to turn him into—a superior kind of 
beast of burden or of prey. I dare not deny the 
existence of a God who cares for men, and face 
one day of life. And yet, admit that first bending 
of his ear to hear the sobs of his children in the 
dark, and I know not where you can stop after- 
ward. Why should we not even believe that he 
would come himself into the dark to comfort us ? 

And without becoming man, I see not how he is 
to give himself to us at all. 

“ With glorious clouds encompassed round, 
Whom angels dimly see, 
Will the Unsearchable be found, 

Or God appear to me?” 
No, not in the cloud or thick darkness can he 
become our blessedness; not in the mountain that 
burned with fire while even Moses feared and 
quaked, can our hearts be won for God; but in the 
cradle over which a mortal mother bends, in the 
Child who increases in fayour both with God and 
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man, in the Teacher who goes about doing good 
aid healing all manner of diseases, in the agonised 
voice which ascends from Gethsemane and brings 
an angel down, in the prayer upon the cross, the 
provision for Mary, the commending of his soul 
into his Father’s hand—in these we see the mind 
of God, stripped of the too dazzling splendour of 
the Godhead, and hear his awful voice (which 
woke the worlds out of nothing) softened into 
human speech, and instead of trembling, we be- 
lieve, obey, and love. 

In Christ only can these words fully rejoice our 
souls, grasp our hearts, and mould our lives— 
“The Lord is my portion, saith my soul.” 

The time is at hand when either our portion 
shall be God in Christ for ever, or we must stand, 
bankrupt and undone, before Him who shall that 
day claim his own with usury. Alas for him whose 
portion is in this life, when his world, his only 
world, is shrouded in flame; when a strange eternity 
rushes upon him, in whose currency no treasure 
is laid up; when he beholds, in the God who shall 
try him, the Christ he has rejected and despised! 

Or, long before, alas for him when, stretched on 
his death-bed, terrified, remorseful, desperate, 
and seeking for a refuge or a hope, he ransacks 
the long catalogue of his possessions, but finds 
nothing that he can withhold for half an hour from 
some one who perhaps already frets for his last 
gasp to make him rich. Nothing can be carried 
with him but himself; that is to say, pollution, 
greed, impenitence, vulture passions to rend him, 
remorseful memories to upbraid. Who shall con- 
ceive his last wild thoughts, as the spars of his 
wrecked and foundering life glide from his relaxing 
grasp, and he has no portion, no refuge left, and 
the proud waters come in upon his soul? 

And alas for him even as he goes, serene and 
fearless, through the world, or sits quietly im- 
passive in the house of God. For he is poor, and 


blind, and naked. He dares not pretend to be con- | 


tent to-day, but only hopes for contentment years 
hence, as the boy looked for it to come with youth, 
and the youth with manhood. He “ never is, but 
always to be, blessed.” He has not attained a real 
portion yet, but is restless, dissatisfied, thirsty for 
deeper draughts of pleasure, or wealth, or power. 


And let us thank God for this same fever in his 
veins, which forbids him to go down to death un. 
conscious and undisturbed. But let him learn 
that this same thirst will consume him for ever, 
unslaked by all the world can give, and bring him 
at last to beg vainly for a drop of water to cool his 
tongue, unless it be quenched in the water that 
Christ gives, that has power to extinguish the 
desire for those fouler springs which ooze out of 
earthly and polluted soil. 

What a contrast between this condition and his 
who always aspires and presses forward, but yes 
has always the bliss of Christ within, and the in- 
dwelling of that Holy Spirit who can make a 
temple of a man. The Lord is his Shepherd, to 
banish fear of want with his provision, fear of 
danger with his arms, fear of wandering with his 
rod and staff. The Lord incarnate is his friend, 
his priest, his righteousness. The earth is given 
him to mould and train him for a better world 
above. He looks to the day of death with all 
solemnity, but with calm and settled hope; to the 
day of judgment as to that of the final overthrow 
of his foes. Living, he lives to the Lord; dying, 
he dies to the Lord. He may be hungry and in 
rags, yet he has a treasure that he would not ex- 
change for the wealth of India; and he is right. 
The Lord is his portion. 

Lastly, in one important sense, the Lord is the 
portion of us all. Forget him, deny him, crucify 
him afresh, yet he has given himself for you; his 
blessedness is offered you, and through your de- 
spised Redeemer you are entitled to enjoy it even 
now; it is only withheld until you claim it; it is 
yours. Like money that has lain in the Funds, 
unsuspected by the inheritor, who never heard of 
it, and so does not enjoy it, God’s blessings may 
‘throug’ your neglect be useless, but yet they are 
your own. This is the glad tidings of Jesus 
Christ, and faith is the approach of a heart that 
gives credence to the news; it is the coming con- 
fidently (because the gift is for you, but humbly, 
| because it is a gift) to enjoy the wealth of God, 
| to receive Him into your breast in whom are hid 
all the treasures of knowledge and wisdom, and 
| who, when he dwells in our hearts by faith, fills us 
‘with all the fulness of God. 








THE LATE HAY-HARVEST. 
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—— come and summer's gone, 
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Summer meadows all are mown, 
Moved away in many a wain, 
Safe from flood and safe from rain ; 
Ricked and trimly thatched a-top, 
The farmer sees his fragrant erop, 
And smiles to think the plenteous store 
Will last till winter’s frosts are o'er. 


II. 
Where the sluggish waters glide 

By the low bank’s sedgy side, 

Nigh the turret grey and old, 

Through the moorlands wet and cold ; 
Where the grass grows coarse and thin, 
And the weeds grow up between, 
Ripening late, and ripening slow, 

The poor man bends his crop to mow. 
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| 
| 
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III. 
Small aid to lighten toil has he 
Save hands that labour willingly ; 
No new machines of mighty power, 
That sweep down acres in an hour— 
That turn the swarth and toss the hay, 
And do a week’s work in a day— 
To make from flood and rain secure 
The late hay-harvest of the poor. 


IV. 
Aye, willing hands has he to day 
To turn the swarth, to toss the hay, 
And careful hands to rake the field, 
And tiny hands the cock to build ; 
Glad hearts are there, and faces bright 
To make the labour sweet and light; 
Such willing help could gold secure 
For the hay-harvest of the poor ? 


v. 
And oue stands by the poor man’s side, 
Long years ago his winsome bride— 
Long years that now have streaked with care 
Her once smooth brow, her once black hair ; 
Cares relieved with many joys, 
Of rosy girls and chubby boys— 
Cares and joys of wedded life 
That press and bless the poor man’s wife. 








VI. 


There is laughter in the air, 

As little Nell with wind-tossed hair 
Toddles ’neath a load to spread 

The sweet mass on her brother’s head ; 
And baby, with a solemn smile, 

Covers his legs and feet the while ; 
And Mary, in her dark brown frock, 
Peeps at them from behind the cock. 


VII. 

Who are they beneath the shade 

Of the trees? A youth and maid. 

Ah! why stand they thus apart 

With idle hand and busy heart ? 

Well I wean young Jenny hears 

What Robin speaks to willing ears, 
While blushing cheek and downcast eye 
Are all the maiden’s mute reply. 


VIII. 

’ So the heavens look down as kind 
On the labour of the hind, 
And the sunbeams shine as bright, 
And the breezes breathe as light, 
Upon that harvest scant and late, 
As on the broad meads of the great, 
And God’s great love will bless as sure 
The late hay-harvest of the poor. 


J. F. W. 








GRACIE NORTH. 


BY LOUISA CROW. 


PART I. 


reading-desk, his eye involuntarily 
glanced towards one of the large 
square pews encumbering the church. 
It had been empty for several Sun- 
days, for Stephen North of the Grange had been 
away in London, and his young brothers and sister 
had taken advantage of his absence to follow their 
own devices. There was no one else to control 
them, for an accident—the shying of a restive horse 
—had deprived them of both parents when Willie, 
the youngest, now a stout rebellious lad of ten, lay 
an infant in his cradle. 

There was a rumour in Daleslea that Stephen 
North had returned the previous day, bringing with 
him a bride. The vicar had been amongst the 





first to hear this, and to hope that beneath the | 
prudent sway of a mistress the Grange and its | 


inmates would assume a different aspect. It was 
this hope that made him look a little anxiously 
towards the Norths’ pew. For once, report had 


| 





by dint of a strong arm and resolute will; the 


mS the Vicar of Daleslea stood up in his | boys, large-limbed, restless fellows, adepts in all 


out-of-door pursuits, and equally prompt at mis- 
chief; and between them and Stephen, over 
whose frank face his early responsibilities had 
thrown a shade of gravity, sat Gracie, the bride, a 
slight, delicate young creature, whose cheek, though 
ordinarily too colourless for perfect health, was now 
softly crimsoned, as she knelt to worship for the 
first time in the grey old church which her husband’s 
forefathers had helped to raise. 

Very pretty and lovable she looked as she came 
down the church path, clinging to the arm of her 
tall, broad-chested husband, who, as he received 
the congratulations of his neighbours, glanced 
down now and then to meet the half-glad, half-shy 
looks of his winsome bride. Yet the vicar’s wife 
shook her head a little sadly as she stopped at the 
gate of her own pretty garden to watch the young 


| couple while they went slowly across the fields 


towards the quaint red-brick house Stephen North 


‘had inherited from his father. 


not erred. The family from the Grange were all | 
there—Libbie, the only girl, the tall, stout, rosy | 
Libbie, who held her own amongst her brothers | 





“T'm afraid this marriage will prove a mistake,” 
she said with a sigh. 
“JT can’t agree with you,” the vicar replied; 
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“Mrs. North has a sweet gentle face, and much 
refinement of manner.” 

“Yes; but what influence is she likely to acquire 
over those headstrong young people? Stephen 
should have married a resolute, energetic woman, 
who would have enforced their respect and obe- 
dience.” 

“Ts the race always to the strong?” asked the 
vicar so seriously that his wife was silenced. But 
she retained her opinion nevertheless; and in a 
little while Gracie North had learned to think 
with her. 

The youngest and the pet of a large family, she 
had come down to the Grange prepared to be very 
kind to the orphans for whom Stephen had en- 


eldest and strongest of the trio, found amusement 
et last in teasing Willie, who had thrown himself 
on the hearthrug with a book of gaily-painted pic- 
tures Gracie had given him. This book Royston 


| snatched away and held high out of the reach of 


the child, who grew angry when he found his en- 
treaties for its return were only laughed at, and 
fought and kicked the young giant, who found 
fresh food for mirth in the attack. 

The fury into which he was lashing himself dis- 
turbed no one but Grace, who threw down her 
work, and coming behind the laughing, jeering 
Royston, wrested the book from his upraised 
hand. 


“For shame!” she said sternly. “Can you 





treated her pity and affection; but when the said 


; make no better use of your strength than this ?” 


orphans stood aloof, and only accorded a churlish | The baffled Royston turned and flung a fierce 


civility to their new relative while Stephen was | 
near to enforce it, she began to find her position a | 
difficult one. 

Libbie’s first feeling with regard to the bride | 
was one of satisfaction that the trouble of keeping | 
the keys and looking after the boys’ wardrobes | 
would be taken off her hands; but she also 
shared the contempt with which her brothers re- 
garded the pale, slight girl, who confessed to | 
having lived in London always, and was afraid of 
the sleek cows that ruminated in the Grange pas- 
tures. She joined with them in openly scoffing | 
at Gracie’s ignorance of everything that pertained | 
toa country life; while Gracie, in return, did not 
wholly conceal how their brusquerie and ignorance 
offended her. She tried to reform the disorderly | 
household, to compel the observances of the rules 
that were practised in her father’s house; but | 
Libbie, who might have aided her, was too self- 
willed to submit to the wishes of a stranger, how- 
ever gently urged; and worse still, she took sides | 
with her brothers when the wild, wayward lads | 
openly rebelled against Gracie’s attempts to re- 
strain them. 

Stephen—busy all day amongst his labourers, 
and toiling himself all the more because there was 
the dear little wife to work for—did not know how 
she was overwhelmed with domestic difficulties. 
There was comparative peace whenever he came 
home, for the youngsters had been accustomed for | 
years to see his commands respected ; and Gracie | 
was too happy on his return to be willing to | 
trouble him with the tiresome details of the petty 
squabbles and annoyances that were making her | 
own temper querulous, and filling her thoughts to | 
the exclusion of better things. | 





One day, however, her patience gave way. The 
weather was stormy, and the boys—forbidden by 
Stephen to go out, and utterly scouting Gracie’s | 
proposal that they should sit down to their lessons | 
—were roaming about the house, a nuisance to | 
every one, themselves included. Royston, the | 


word at her before he rushed in pursuit of Willie, 
who, with a triumphant shout, had carried off his 
book to some safe retreat. 

Libbie, accustomed to such contests, laughed at 
the look of indignation and horror her sister’s face 
assumed. “Boys would fight and quarrel,” she 
observed. “It was no use interfering with them ; 
she never did; and if Gracie would provoke Roy, 
she must expect him to be saucy.” But Stephen, 
coming in soon afterwards, and learning from his 
wife the cause of her perturbed mien, took down 
his riding-whip and inflicted summary punish- 
ment on the culprit. 

It was the first time Gracie had ever witnessed 
such a scene, and, wild with fright and remorse, 
she rushed out of the house, the yells of the 
writhing boy ringing in her ears as she went. 
Regardless of the driving rain, she ran on and 
on through the garden and along a narrow lane 
beyond, till some one gently barred her further 
progress and drew her into the shelter of a clump 
of elms. 

It was the vicar returning home from a visit to 
a sick parishioner, and her full heart was relieved 
by confiding something of her troubles to so able 
an adviser. 

She had seen Stephen really angry for the first 
time. His stern look was not easily forgotten; and 
she was haunted with a fear that she had done 
wrong in evoking his interference; for would not 
those ill-trained children dislike her all the more, 
now she had wrought a feud between Royston and 
his brother ? 

“They try me so dreadfully,” she sobbed. “I 
know their rude speeches are too trivial to bear 
repeating, and that I should not let their perverse- 
ness provoke me. But it does, more and more, 
every day. I used to be patient and forbearing, 
but now I even find myself watching for their im- 
pertinence, and brooding over and resenting trifles 
that once I should not have noticed.” 

The vicar sympathised with her, and advised 
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forbearance and a stricter guard over her own | had cost him a pang that made his manner moody, 
irritability. But Gracie, while she listened and | even to Gracie. 
promised compliance, was inwardly rebelling. “Ts it a fit day for you to be ont?” he asked; 

“He does not know—he does not comprehend | “and how foolishly you behave! You complain to 
how this ceaseless warfare is making me absolutely | me of Roy’s behaviour, and yet scream and run 
wretched. It is not right that I should be plagued | away when I punish him for it.” 
so.” And now, as she communed with herself, “T could not bear to see him beaten,” she fal- 
her spirit began to rise against the unconscious | tered. But he disengaged himself from her caress. 
Stephen. “He is the best of brothers and hus- | ing arms. 
bands,” she admitted, “but he should think for “Nonsense, Gracie. If you cannot manage the 
me a little more. How happy we might be if| children, I must. Poor boys, they’ve no father 
Rovston and Leonard were sent to school!” to guide them, or they’d be different.” 

It was a bright thought; and picturing to herself | It was not a fitting moment to speak of her 
the tranquillity that would ensue if these lads | wishes; so, avoiding the common sitting-room, 
were away, she hastened home again, determined she went up-stairs, and made the headache from 
to moot the idea to Stephen. which she was suffering an excuse for not joining 

She met him in the hall, but the chastisement | the family again that day. 
he had considered it his duty to inflict on Royston (To be concluded.) 






















































TALES FROM THE TALMUD. 


T is a curious fact that Pope Honorius; Notwithstanding the pious convictions of Rabbi 
» IV., writing to the Archbishop of | Elieser, and his anxious teaching of others, it 
Canterbury, a.p. 1286, to forbid any | happened one day that he yielded to temptation, 
one from reading what he termed | and fell into grievous sin. But he hardened not 
“that damnable book the Talmud,” | his heart. The passing breeze awoke in his mind 
gave as his reason for the prohibition, “because | this sudden reflection: “As a breath of air re- 








all other evils flow from it.” turneth no more to the place whence it came, 
Very different, of course, is the estimate which | so shall the soul of Rabbi Elieser return not to 
the Jews themselves place upon it. Their rabbis | salvation.” | 
were wont to teach respecting the two divisions of | Deeply smitten with the sense of guilt, the 
the Talmud, viz., Mishna (the text) and Gemara | afflicted and contrite rabbi dared not lift up his ) 
(the commentary), as follows: —“ He that is | heart to his offended God; but, in the extremity 
learned in the Scriptures and not in the Mishna is | of his anguish, he called on the mountains and the ] 
a blockhead. The Bible is like water—the Mishna, | hills to pray for him. But they replied, “ Nay, 1 
like wine; the Gemara, spiced wine—the law, salt; | but we have need to pray for ourselves; for is it 
the Mishna, pepper—the Gemara, balmy spice.” not written, ‘The mountains shall depart, and the 
Nevertheless, the Talmud contains admirable | hills be removed ?’” (Isa. liv. 10.) Then stretching 
maxims, acute and excellent proverbs, gentle and | forth his hands, Rabbi Elieser invoked the inter- 
instructive tales, and much information in various | cession of the heavens and the earth, and besought 
branches of knowledge. The first tale we propose | them to pray for him; but in vain, for they replied, 
to give is from that treatise in the Talmud entitled | “ Nay, but we have need to pray for ourselves ; for 
Aboda Zara, which is appropriately called “ Rabbi | is it not written, ‘The heavens shall vanish away fl 
Elieser’s Repentance.” like smoke, and the earth shall wax old like a r 
Rabbi Elieser was convinced of the great neces- | garment?’” (Isa. li. 6.) The distressed penitent ° 
sity which all men have of repentance. He used | thus repulsed, songht the mediation of the sun } 
repeatedly to say to those about him, “ Repent | and moon, but unsuccessfully ; for they too refused, y 
one day before death.” His disciples asked him, | saying, “ Nay, but we have need to pray for our- p 
“ How can any man know upon what day he should | selves; for is it not written, ‘The moon shall be - 
die?” The rabbi replied, “ So much the more need- | confounded, and the sun ashamed ?’” (Isa. xxiv. t] 
ful that he should repent to-day, lest he should die | 23.) As a last resource, the repentant rabbi t] 
to-morrow; wherefore he ought to live in repentance | turned to the lesser lights of heaven, “O ye stars R 
all his days. As Solomon hath said, ‘Let thy gar- | and planets, pray for me.” But they answered t] 
ments be always white; and let thy head lack no| him, “Nay, but we have need to pray for our- fr 
ointment’ (Eccles. ix. 8). By which he means re- | selves; for is it not written, ‘ All the host of ‘ 
pentance and a life fruitful in good works; so as | heaven shall be dissolved ?’” (Isa. xxxiv. 4.) dc 
to be always in a state of preparation for death.” | ‘The rabbi, thus repulsed, sai down upon the is 
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earth, and wrapping his head in his mantle, wept 
sore, lamenting his transgression; till at last, in 
the bitterness of his sorrow, his soul departed 
from him; and, at the same instant, a voice from 
heaven was heard to say, “Rabbi ELieser Is 
PARDONED.” 

In another Talmudic treatise, entitled Sepher 
Hachayim, we have the following beautiful simili- 
tude thus recorded :— 

“A certain man had three friends, two of whora 





he loved; but the third he did not highly esteem. 
Once on a time the king commanded him to be | 
called before him, and being alarmed, he sought 
to find an advocate. He went to the friend whom 
he loved most; but he utterly refused to go with 
him. The second offered to go with him as far as 
the door of the king’s palace, but refused to speak 
a word on his behalf. The third, whom he loved 
least, not only went with him, but pleaded his 
cause so well before the king, that he was cleared 
from all blame. In like manner, every man has 
three friends, when he is cited by death to appear 
before God. The first friend, whom he loves most, 
viz., his money, cannot accompany him at all. His 
second, viz., his relations and neighbours, accom- 
pany him only to the grave, and then return ; | 
but cannot deliver him from the Judge. The} 
third friend, whom he holds in little esteem, viz., | 
the law and his good works, goes with him to the 
King and delivers him from the judgment.” | 
In a third treatise of the Talmud, entitled the 
Sepher Huggadah, will be found in the form of an 
allegory a legend which has a striking resemblance 
to one of the most popular of our nursery tales, | 
viz., the one so familiarly known as “This is the 
house that Jack built,” the summary of which | 
reads as follows :— 





“Then came the Holy One, 
Blessed be He, 
And killed the Angel of death 
That killed the butcher, 
That killed the ox, 
That drank the water, 
That quenched the fire, 


That burned the staff, 
That beat the dog, 

That bit the cat, 

That ate the kid 

Which my Father bought 
For two pieces of money.” 


The Talmud gives the following explanation of 
the above allegory:—The kid, a clean animal, 
signifies the Jewish people; the Father, who pur- 
chased it, Jehovah; the two pieces of money, 
Moses and Aaron; the cat, the Assyrians who 
carried the ten tribes into captivity; the dog, the | 
Babylonians, who destroyed the Assyrians; the | 
staff, the Persians, who conquered the Babylonians ; | 
the fire, the Greeks under Alexander, who over- | 
threw the Persian monarchy; the water, the | 

| 
| 





Roman power, which vanquished the Grecians; | 


emperor’s death. 


Holy One, blessed be He,” is designed to show 
that God will some day take signal vengeance on 
the Turks, immediately after whose overthrow the 
Jews are to be restored to their own land, and to 
live under the government of their long-expected 
Messiah. 

This conclusion reminds us of a curious predice 
tion, which appeared during the last Russian war 
of 1853, said to have been composed originally at 
the time of the fall of Constantinople in 1453, 
which seems to predict the overthrow of the 
Turkish power within the next two years, count- 
ing “twice ten years” from 1853; and the signs 
of the times seem to favour the possibility of its 
fulfilment. 


“In twice two hundred years the Bear 
The Crescent will assail, 
But if the Cock and Bull unite 
The Bear will not prevail. 


“ In twice ten years again, 
Let Islam know and fear, 
The Cross shall rise, the Crescent wane 
Dissolve, and disappear.” 


Mild and gentle as is the allegorical teaching of 
the Talmud generally speaking, it is not always so 
towards the enemies of the Jewish people, as, e.g., 
towards Titus the conqueror of Jerusalem, on 
whose devoted head the rabbis have poured out 
the full measure of their wrath. They gloat over 
his shattered health, which they attribute to 
Divine vengeance, while they minutely record the 
nature of his imaginary sufferings. They say that 
he desecrated the Temple on Mount Zion with 
orgies more suitable to the shrine of Venus, 
than of Him to whom it was originally dedi- 
cated. Assailed on his return to Italy by a terrific 
storm, Titus impiously exclaimed, “The God of 
the Jews, who drowned Pharaoh, has power on 
the waters, but I am more than his match on 
land.” Therefore God permitted Titus to gain 
the shore, when he sent a gnat to creep into the 
nostrils of the scorner, and to lodge itself in his 
brain. For seven years the restless insect ban- 
queted upon his inside. One day as Titus was 
passing near a blacksmith’s forge it seemed to be 
arrested by the noise of a hammer. Four pieces 
of silver daily (equal to £5 sterling) did the suiferer 
give to have the same noise continued in his ears 
without ceasing. At the end of thirty days the 
insect became accustomed to the clang and re- 
sumed his ravages. Phineas, the son of Eronba, 
was present with the chief nobles of Rome at the 
They reported that when the 
head of the deceased was opened a bird was dis- 


the ox, the Saracens, who ejected the Romans | covered in the brain as large as a swallow, with a 
from the Holy Land; the butcher, the Crusaders, ; brazen beak and claws of iron! 

who did the same for the Saracens; the angel of 
death, the Turkish power, to which the Holy Land 
The commencement, “ Then came the 


is subject. 


Such is the teaching of the Talmud, and such its 


interpretation of the Holy Word—“ Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” 
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ST. MUNGO’S WELL. 





7 OT behind a fringe of waving sedges, 

/ R Not from out a wild sweet summer dell, 

&S With the blue flowers watching by its edges 
Through the noontide, gleams St. Mungo’s well. 


But beneath the old cathedral hoary, 
Where an arching forest springs in stone- - 
Where the dark crypt steals a sudden glory, 
Through a ruby window, fitful thrown. 


Scotland hath a merchant city olden— 
Stately Clyde and classic Kelvin flow 

To her breast ; but she hath memories golden— 
Richer memories of long ago. 


Long ago, when, wondering and solemn, 
Met a few beneath the arching sky ; 

Met to pray—ere yet a noble column 
Like to carven prayer, look’d up on high. 


Then (for they were rude and poor and lonely), 
When the dark clouds gather’d overhead, 

Church nor place of prayer had they, save only 
By the well an humble wooden shed, 


Died the preacher, but the words he told them 
Lived and deepen’d with a life divine, 

Till the after-ages learn’d to fold them 
In rich symbol and majestic shrine ; 


| 
Till the great cathedral rose in splendour, 
With its graceful lengths and stately heights; 
With its shadows dark and grave and tender, 
With its storied burst of mingling lights. 


Pace yon solemn crypt, whose maze of arches 
Keepeth watch where centuries lie dead ; 

In whose stillness scarce were heard the marches 
Of material armies overhead. 


In its aisle the old well still upspringeth 
With a narrow stainéd light above, 

Where her child a pictur’d mother bringeth 
For the Saviour’s earliest sign of love. 





Still that fount, which never dries in summer, 
Gives the heart of life’s true wave to think ; 
Sayeth gently to the musing comer, 
“Christ will give the thirsty soul to drink!” 
ALrssIE Bonn. 








OSCAR AND TH 


OU’RE very unkind, Mabel, very,” 
;; whimpered Harry Stewart a sturdy 
little fellow of about five years old, as, 
one hot day, he sat with his sister 
——< under the shade of some lime-trees ; 
“you are very unkind, and I won’t play with you 
any more, and I'll go in and tell mamma.” 

«Tell me instead,’ said Emma, another sister, 
but one who was many years older than either 
Mabel or Harry; “tell me what is the matter, for 
mamma is tired and lying down, and you must not 
disturb her.” 

«We were playing at making daisy-chains,” said 
the little boy, trying very hard to keep up the 
whimper while he spoke, “and Mabel hasn’t divided 
the daisies fairly.” 

“Indeed, I did, Emma,” retorted Mabel; “I counted 
them out one apiece, turn about, till they were all 
gone, but Harry won’t be satisfied because he says 
I have got more pink-tipped ones than he has,” 

“What a foolish little goose,” said Emma, “to 
cry for such a trifle; I am afraid, though you are 
growing so tall, you are not getting much sense.” 

Harry, much disgusted at not receiving, more sym- 
pathy, threw down his daisies, and getting up, he 
walked off in a very dignified way. He was followed 
by Mabel, however, who, no matter how much she 
was bullied by Harry, was always ready to give up 
her will to his, and the matter was peaceably 








E SUGAR-PLUMS. 


arranged by an exchange of daisies, the little girl, 
in addition, picking out all the best-pinked buds in 
her bunch, and giving them to her brother. 

But before very long a new grievance was 
discovered, and Emma was again called upon to 
interfere ; the daisy-chain had been made, but Harry 
had spoilt so many blossoms, and broken off the 
stalks so short, that in the end, his chain was found 
to be a good deal shorter than Mabei’s. 

“Well,” said Emma, who though she was very 
sorry to see Harry so foolish, still could not help 
smiling at the face of disgust with which he was 
looking at his chain, “well, what do you want Mabel 
to do now?” she asked, “ or what do you want me to 
do? Gather some more daisies, and bring them to me 
here, and we will join them on to this, so that the 
two chains may be the same length.” 

«Yes, do,” said Mabel; “I will help you too.” 

“No, that won’t do; I’m tired picking daisies,” 
replied Harry, grandly. “I want Mabel to break 
hers off here, and then hers won’t be longer than 
mine,” 

“Fie! fie! Harry,” said Emma, “I could not tell 
Mabel to do any such thing. If you are too lazy to 
pick more daisies, you must be contented to have 
your chain shorter than you like.” 

“Then I won’t give mine to mamma at all,” cried 
Harry; “it’s not so good a one as Mabel’s, and it’s 
a nasty ugly thing,” and as he spoke the silly little 
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boy threw the poor daisies on the ground, trampling 
them under his feet. 

Emma looked very gravely at him, and turning 
away towards the house, she took Mabel along with 
jer and left Master Harry by himself. 

Foolish Harry, he was in most things a dear little 
boy, and as merry asa grig. He was full of fun and 


cleverness, and was warin-hearted and affectionate | 


besides, yet he was very often in trouble, because, 
no matter what was given to him, or what game he 
might be engaged in, he was sure to think that what 


had fallen to his share was not so good as what had | 


been given to the others; or that in the game his 
part was not so important as that of his companions. 
Twice already in this one day, as we have seen, he 


had indulged in this foolish habit, and once again | 


before the day was over, he was in fresh tribulation 
from the same cause. 

It was late in the evening when Emma, who had 
driven into the town to do some shopping for her 


mother, came down to the hayfield, where all the 


children were playing about, while Oscar, a large 
Newfoundland dog, lay close at hand, keeping guard 


over them, and seeming to enjoy their sport as much | 


as they did themselves. 
Emma’s appearance was greeted with a cheer, for 


in her hand she carried a bag, which from its shape | 


and size the children’s instincts told them was full of 
sugar-plums, Nor were they wrong, for there were 
lemon-drops and lemon-twist and toffee in abund- 
ance. Emma often gave them a treat of this kind, 
and now, ranging them in a row, she began to dis- 
tribute the sweets to them in turn. 

Oscar’s came first, for on all such occasions he was 
counted as one of the family, and very well pleased he 
looked with his portion, he munched it with a gravity 
that made all the children laugh, and then he stood, 


his head cocked a little bit to one side, his eyes hun- 
grily following Emma’s movements, in the hope that | 


another stray morsel might fall to his lot. 


Harry’s share came next, along piece of lemon- 


twist, so white and shining, and a piece of toffee 
besides, full of almonds. Then Mabel received hers, 
then Willie, George, and Arthur in their turn, and 
the bag being quite empty, Emma turned away, the 
children thanking her by a hearty cheer given in her 
honour, 

In a moment every mouth was full, all were 


satisfied—all except Harry—he, poor little goose, | 


had by this time made up his mind that his share 
was not quite so large as Mabel’s, and was certainly 
smaller than Arthur’s, therefore he would not have 


it, and throwing it disdainfully upon the ground, he 


folded his hands behind his back and walked off. 

He fully expected that, as before to-day, Mabel 
would at once follow him, and make peace by 
exchanging her sweetmeats for his, but alas! a 
harder fate was in store for him. Harry had for- 
gotten that, besides his brothers and sisters, good old 















‘Oscar was on the ground, and that he had an un- 
| conquerable love for sweets of all sorts and kinds, 
and just at the very moment that he turned round, 

to see what could be keeping Mabel, he saw that the 
| clever dog had scented out the despised lemon-twist 
and toffee, and that with one short bark of delight 
he was beginning to devour them. 

Oh, what a shout Harry gave! and how quickly he 
ran back to try and save at least a part; but he 
was too late, every atom had vanished, and Oscar was 
now meditatively licking his lips after the feast. 

There was no help for it, all the children had 
eaten their shares, there was not even a crumb left 
in the bag, and, worse than all, when his misfortune 
was known a merry laugh went round the group. 

Poor Harry, he could not help a good many tears 
from falling as he went up to the house, where, to his 
| kind old nurse, he related his trouble. She was un- 
able to comfort him much, for she could not restore 
his lost sugar-stick or toffee; but while she kissed 
and pitied him, she showed him how foolish and 
selfish he had been, and advised him to be more 
sensible in the future. 4. P. 
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13. What term is used occasionally in Scripture in 
the same sense as our word welfare? Give instances. 

14, The Prophet Hosea repeats the cause of the 
captivity which had been previously set forth by 
Isaiah, Show that this is so. 

15. From what circumstance is it clear that the 
Sadducees acknowledged the five books of Moses to 
be Scripture ? 

16. The Prophet Amos is quoted twice in the New 
Testament. Give the passages. 

17. There are three specified hours of prayer 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. Give them. 

18. Give an instance from Old Testament history 
' of a miracle being wrought to prevent the conse- 
quences of debt. 

19. After our Lord’s entry on his public career 
who first acknowledged his Divinity ? 
| ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 15. 

1, Isa. ix. 1, 2, compared with Matt. iv. 15, 16. 
2. See Matt. xvi. 14; Mark vi. 15; Mark viii. 28. 
| 3. The money indemnity he was to receive for be- 
traying Jesus to the chief priests. 
| 4. The King of the Jews. 

5. St. Matthew (xvii. 9) and St. Mark (ix.9) both say 
that our Lord charged his companions to tell no man 
| what had occurred “till the Son of Man were risen 
from the dead.” St. Luke (ix. 36) does not mention 

this, but records the fact that “they kept it close, 
! and told no man in those days any of those things 
| which they had seen.” 
6. Ps. lxxviii. 49—the “ sending of evil angels.” 
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BIBLE NOTES. 


FEEDING THE MULTITUDE. 
Matt. xiv. 15—21; Luke ix, 12—17; Mark vi. 34—44; John vi, 5—14. 






ff dents in our Lord’s life as they are 
given by each of the Evangelists. 
s=6) Some small word or incident given 
by one is omitted by another. There is always 
some variety in their accounts. This is a great 
proof of the genuineness of the Gospels. Impos- | 
tors, writing descriptions of the same incident, | 
would have taken care to make their accounts | 
identical in every detail; but the Evangelists, | 
testifying those things which they themselves had | 
seen and heard, never for a moment imagined | 
that any could doubt their truthfulness, and so | 
each gives prominence to those details which had 
at the moment struck him most forcibly, and still 
all the records so thoroughly agree in the broad 
outlines and the general view presented, that we | 
cannot doubt their accuracy. 

“ He saith unto Philip” (John vi. 5). Probably | 
our Lord selected Philip as the one to whom he | 


| that he hungered. They were “ filled.” 


We must use the means at our disposal, and leave 
the results to God. ‘A lad”—there are none too 


| young or too insignificant to serve God and their 


fellow-men, 

“Upon the green grass” (Mark vi. 39). The fresh 
grass, which God gave to feed the cattle and to be 
an object of delight to the eyes of man, was a 
grander dining-hall for that famishing multitude 
than the decorated palace of aking. What a com- 
pany! five thousand. What a host! Christ himself. 
What a banqueting-hall! the blue sky above and 
the fresh green grass beneath. What servitors! the 
apostles of Jesus Christ. 

“ They did all eat and were filled” (Mark vi. 42). 
God sends his blessing on good and bad alike. Here 
all were fed—not the interesting and beautiful—but 
all. The only plea any one had to put forward was 
Christ be- 
stows as God blesses, without measure. 

** And they took up twelve buskets of the fragments.” 


would directly address his preliminary remark, be- More than the original supply are the fragments col- 


cause of his naturally weak faith. Of the weak- 
ness Of his faith we have an indication in John xiv. 
8, 9. 

“Two hundred pennyworth of bread.” Two hun- | 
dred pence of Roman money would have been equal 
to seven pounds and a few shillings of our money ; 
so that, roughly speaking, two hundred pennyworth 
cf bread would have been but a small picce—quite 
inadequate to satisfy their hunger for the night—to 
each of the five thousand, | 

“Give ye them to eat.” (Matt. xiv. 16). Christ , 
knew that with their present resources they could 
not feed the multitude, and still he bids them give 
the five thousand to eat. He wants to show them 
their own impotence — the insufficiency of their 
supplies—and to teach them that if they will only 
rely on his aid, they can do anything. Just as he 
said to the man with the withered hand, “Stretch 
forth thy hand,” the one thing the poor man could not 
do, though he longed to do it,— but to do which he 
received strength from Christ along with his com- 
mand; so now, let the disciples obey the Master, 
knowing that he will not command us to do, without 
giving us the strength to do. 

“There is a lad here which hath five barley loaves, 
and two small fishes” (John vi. 9). Our Lord, 
though about to perform a great miracle, yet, so far 


, who else had perished. 


lected after Christ blessed the food and the multi. 
tude had been filled. 

This miracle teaches us the great principle which 
should guide us in the use of means. We are to use 
the means that God has given us for doing good; for 
feeding spiritually the famishing multitudes with 
whom we come into contact. Weare never to excuse 
ourselves from working for Christ because the means 
at our disposal are small and inadequate. Our busi- 
ness is to use them to the utmost of our ability; 
and leave the results to God. The command is im- 
perative on all Christians to feed with the bread of 
life the spiritually hungry crowds of humanity. How 
can we? Are not the means we have wherewith to 
do so utterly insufficient? Yes; as insufficient as 
tke loaves and two fishes to satisfy the hunger of the 
five thousand. But He who commands us to give 
them to eat says of our means, “ Bring them hither 
unto me.” Let us bring all to Him. Without His 
blessing they are useless; blessed by Him, they can 
become enough to more than satisfy the thousands 
You think of your weak 
faith, of your faulty example, of your stammering 
tongue, of your partial knowledge, of your small in- 


_tellectual gifts, of the weakness of your spiritual 


as human supplies are available, he uses them. | 


Upon this point Stier remarks: “ When we have a 


energy. ‘ What are these among so many” as you 
see around you—vast multitudes perishing for lack of 
spiritual food? Nothing, indeed, in themselves; but 


| “bring them hither unto” Christ. He will bless, and 


door we should never break through the windows,” | in blessing will multiply a thousandfold. 













